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ABSTRACT 



This report provides an extensive picture of factors often 
thought to be associated with promoting good citizenship among youth. In 
particular, it focuses on the civic development of 9th- through 12th-grade 
students. Broadly speaking, student characteristics, family influences, the 
role of schools, media factors, and the possible benefits of participation in 
community service activities are related to civic development. Initial 
analyses study how these factors relate to civic development in isolation 
from one another while the latter part of the report studies their 
relationship to civic development in conjunction with one another. Important 
questions with relevant answers are presented in the report . Questions asked 
are: (1) are there any differences between 9th- through 12th-grade students 

and their parents on key dimensions of civic development? (2) do students, as 
they progress through the education system, have better civic development 
scores and are there other student characteristics that are related to civic 
development? (3) does attention to politics translate into higher levels of 
civic development? (4) what types of activities in which students engage are 
associated with higher levels of civic development? and (5) what role does 
the family play in student civic development? Contains 8 figures, 21 tables, 
and 88 references. (LB) 
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Executive Summary 



This report provides an extensive picture of factors often thought to be associated with 
promoting good citizenship among youth. In particular, it focuses on the civic development of 
9th- through 12th-grade students. Broadly speaking, student characteristics, family influences, 
the role of schools, media factors, and the possible benefits of participation in community service 
activities are related to civic development. Initial analyses study how these factors relate to civic 
development in isolation from one another while the latter part of the report studies their rela- 
tionship to civic development in conjunction with one another. 

Civic development, as defined in this report, consists of five dimensions: political knowl- 
edge, attention to politics, political participation skills, political efficacy, and tolerance of diver- 
sity. Information about civic development was collected from a nationally representative sample 
of 4,212 9th- through 12th-grade students and their parents and is based on responses to over a 
dozen questions. Both the students and their parents were given a short political knowledge quiz. 
They were also asked how often they paid attention to politics through various news media and 
how often they interacted with one another on political issues garnered from news media. Politi- 
cal participation skills were tapped through questions asking how confident respondents felt 
about writing officials letters or speaking at public meetings. Responses to questions about how 
well the respondent understood politics and how much say the respondent’s family had in gov- 
ernment were used to tap political efficacy, and tolerance of diversity was studied based on an- 
swers to questions about tolerating controversial books in public libraries and about allowing 
speech against religion. The data were collected from January through April 1996 as part of the 
National Household Education Survey. 

Some of the more important questions and relevant results presented in the report are sum- 
marized below. 

Are there any differences between 9th- through 12th-grade students and their 
parents on key dimensions of civic development? 

The answer to this question is yes for two of the dimensions of civic development under 
study. Parents tend to know more about politics than do students. For instance, 17 percent of par- 
ents were able to answer all five of the political knowledge questions correctly while only 8 
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percent of the students could do so. The knowledge disparity may be due in part to the fact that 
parents are more likely than students to pay attention to politics. Over one-third of parents read 
about the news almost every day compared to only one in ten students and parents are also more 
likely to watch or listen to the news than are students. The disparity in political knowledge scores 
is reflected in one of the political efficacy questions. Approximately 61 percent of parents believe 
they understand politics compared with 55 percent of students. However, students are more likely 
to believe that their family has a say in government than are parents. There are no notable differ- 
ences between parents and youth in terms of political participation skills or tolerance of diversity; 
57 percent of both groups would allow a controversial book to be included in a public library. 

Do students, as they progress through the education system, have better civic 
development scores? Are there other student characteristics that are related 
to civic development? 

A student’s grade in school, controlling for other factors such as the student’s race-ethnic- 
ity, activities, and family and school characteristics, is positively related to all dimensions of 
civic development. Students in higher grades are more likely to be knowledgeable about politics, 
pay attention to politics, trust their participatory skills, be politically efficacious, and be tolerant 
of diversity than are students in lower grades. 

Other student characteristics tend to present a less consistent picture. For instance, when 
controlling for other factors, white students are generally more knowledgeable about politics than 
are minority students and more tolerant of diversity in terms of allowing controversial books in a 
public library; minority students are about as likely to trust in their participation skills as white 
students and are more efficacious in terms of believing that their family has a say in what gov- 
ernment does. 

Does attention to politics translate into higher levels of civic development? 

For the most part, the answer is yes. Those students who pay more attention to politics 
through the print media and/or television and radio tend to be more knowledgeable about poli- 
tics. They also tend to have greater trust in their political participation skills, and tend to be more 
efficacious, at least in terms of feeling as though they understand politics. These relationships 
hold even after controlling for a large number of student characteristics, other student activities, 
and various family and school traits. One dimension of civic development not associated with 
attention to politics is tolerance of diversity. Apart from suggesting students should be 
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encouraged to pay attention to politics, the results also suggest that the media may have a posi- 
tive role to play in civic development. 

What types of activities in which students engage are associated with higher 
levels of civic development? 

Both participation in student government and regular participation in community service 
activities are related to a number of dimensions of civic development. Those students who par- 
ticipate in student government tend to be more knowledgeable about politics, more confident in 
their participation skills, more confident that they understand politics, and more tolerant of such 
things as public libraries carrying controversial books than students who do not participate in 
student government. These results held even after controlling for student characteristics, other 
kinds of student activities, and family and school characteristics. 

Many of the same relationships are found between regular participants (35 hours or more 
during the school year) in community service and civic development. Generally, regular partici- 
pants have higher levels of civic development than do students who participate less often or not 
at all. The only exceptions are that regular participants, while having more confidence in their 
ability to make statements at public meetings, are not more likely to have confidence in their 
ability to write the government or to tolerate controversial books in public libraries than are other 
students. 

What role does the family play in student civic development? 

Much of the research of the 1960s and 1970s suggested that the family, or at least parents, 
had only limited influence on the civic development of students. Findings in this report provide a 
somewhat different picture. After controlling for a large number of other potential factors, parent 
responses to given questions about civic development are positively related to student responses 
on the same items in almost every instance. Students of parents with high political knowledge 
scores tend to have high political knowledge scores, students of parents who regularly read the 
news also tend to read the news on a regular basis, and so forth. The only exception is for the 
item on writing a letter to a government official. 
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Do students attending public and private schools have similar levels of civic 
development? 

Of the eleven indicators of civic development used in the report, private school students 
score notably better on four indicators. After controlling for a host of other factors described 
above, private school students tend to have higher political knowledge scores, are more likely to 
have confidence in their ability to speak at public meetings, are more likely to feel as though they 
understand politics, and are more likely to accept the presence of controversial books in public 
libraries than are public school students. On the other indicators of civic development, public and 
private school students look similar. 

Summary 

This report fills a number of voids on research focusing on younger Americans and their 
civic development. Perhaps the biggest is simply the time lag between a series of studies con- 
ducted in the 1960s and early 1970s and the present. There have been few extensive studies of 
youth civic development since that time. Findings in this report suggest that the current genera- 
tion of American youth may have different correlates of civic development than the youth of the 
1960s and 1970s. For instance, earlier research suggests that parents play only a very limited role 
in youth civic development, but this report indicates that parents may now have a stronger influ- 
ence on the civic development of youth. 

Some of the differences that appear to exist between earlier research and this report on such 
issues as the relationship between parents and youth civic development may in part be due to the 
fact that this report focuses on students in grades 9 through 12. Much of the earlier research fo- 
cused solely on 12th-grade students or college students. However, results presented here indicate 
that there are important differences between students in higher and lower grades that deserve 
more attention. 

The report also looks at the possible relationships between community service activity and 
civic development. While there have been many benefits accredited to community service in- 
cluding higher levels of civic development, little research has been done to study the relationship 
between the two. Community service activity does appear to be associated with some compo- 
nents of civic development such as increased political knowledge, increased confidence in the 
ability to speak at public meetings, and a stronger sense that one understands politics. It should 
be kept in mind, however, that community service in general does not seem to promote several 
factors associated with good citizenship. For instance, there does not appear to be a correlation 
between community service per se and tolerance of diversity. It is important to explore the 
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relationship between community service and civic development further, since data collected for 
this report do not allow for an analysis of different types of community service. If such factors as 
the type of activity the service entailed, who was assisted, who sponsored the service, and so on, 
are taken into account, community service might be more closely related to other dimensions of 
civic development. 

Research on the topic of youth civic development has pointed to a number of agents that 
are typically related to civic development, These agents include the family, schools, and the me- 
dia. Apart from these agents, student characteristics and activities have also been studied. Seldom 
have all of these agents, characteristics, and activities been studied at the same time. By simulta- 
neously analyzing these factors, this report helps sort out their relative roles in the civic devel- 
opment of American youth. 
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Introduction 



Ironically, as an ever-larger portion of the world embraces democratic systems and values 
(Huntington 1996), concern about the vitality of democracy in the United States has reemerged. 
A number of developments have helped fuel this concern, including voter turnout rates that have 
declined steadily since 1960 (Teixera 1992; Stanley and Niemi 1998), falling levels of involve- 
ment in nonpolitical civic associations and other communal activities (Putnam 1995), stubbornly 
low levels of political knowledge and tolerance of diversity despite rising education levels (Delli 
Carpini and Keeter 1996; Nie et al. 1996), widespread distrust of government and societal leaders 
(Nye et al. 1997; Blendon et al. 1997; Stanley and Niemi 1998), and growing incivility within 
political institutions (Mahtesian 1997). 

Perhaps more significantly, there is a sense that the next generation of Americans is espe- 
cially affected by these societal changes and, in response, has “opted out” of politics (Democ- 
racy’s Next Generation 1989). Frequently cited as evidence is the low level of interest in keeping 
up with politics or in discussing politics expressed by college freshmen in recent nationwide sur- 
veys (CHRP 1997), though others cite youths’ general pessimism about the future and the loss of a 
sense of community (“Selected Review” n.d. 18-20). While declining civic involvement and 
heightened disengagement among youths are debatable, 1 what has become clear is that demo- 
cratic predispositions need to be nurtured — that they do not develop so spontaneously that it can 
be taken for granted that every new generation will be as supportive of America’s political and 
civic traditions and institutions as were previous generations. 

The knowledge that good citizenship does not just happen but is something to be devel- 
oped, combined with growing concern about the future of American democracy, has helped pro- 
pel the issue of developing good citizens back onto the education agenda. It led the National 
Education Goals Panel to recommend that “. . . every school in America will ensure that all stu- 
dents learn to use their minds well, so that they may be prepared for responsible citizenship. . . 
(National Education Goals Panel 1997). Using schools to promote good citizenship is not new; 
the idea has roots extending back to late 18th-century conceptualizations of the American 



' B rating art and Braungart (forthcoming) paint a very upbeat picture of the current younger generation based on a number of na- 
tional youth surveys conducted in the 1990s. Among other things, they cite high rates of community involvement, the possible 
effects of which are a major concern in this analysis. Based on a 1997 poll, the Ford Foundation reports that more young Ameri- 
cans (18-29-year-olds) are considering working for government and are doing so for more altruistic reasons than in 1995. More 
generally, Ladd (1998) argues that civic engagement among adults in the United States is currently high and is in fact increasing. 
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education system (many of which were based on even earlier works such as Plato and Aristotle) 
(Cremin 1980; Butts 1981). Then, as now, schools are being called upon to help instill a sense of 
civic duty and to provide the intellectual tools necessary for political participation. 

In order to better understand what factors may lead to the development of better citizens, 
this report examines data from two components of the 1996 National Household Education Sur- 
vey (NHES): Youth Civic Involvement, and Parent and Family Involvement in Education and 
Civic Involvement. From these data, it is possible to determine student levels of political knowl- 
edge, self-reported attention to politics, political participatory skills, degrees of political efficacy, 
and tolerance of diversity, which we refer to collectively as “measures of civic development.” As 
we will make clear below, all of these components (though not the specific measures) are found 
in the new voluntary standards for civic education and the 1998 National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (NAEP). The relationship between student characteristics, activities in school, 
family and school backgrounds, and these measures of civic development will also be examined. 
Of particular interest, because of its prominence in recent educational theory and national dia- 
logues and legislation, is the relationship between students’ participation in community service 
and their civic development. 
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Awareness of government and politics, and even rudimentary political participation, begins 
at an early age, but an adult-like understanding of politics develops only in late adolescence 
(Hyman 1959; Adelson and O’Neil 1966; Jennings and Niemi 1974). It is at this point that soci- 
ety attempts to educate youth for citizenship roles through civics and government courses in 
school along with the “practice” of democracy in school organizations. In addition to studying 
the role of schools, a long tradition of research on political socialization has identified individual 
and family characteristics that appear to be significant in the development of democratic atti- 
tudes, knowledge, and behavior. 2 

Individual Factors 

The most obvious factors are the characteristics of individuals themselves. Paralleling the 
enormous difference that education level makes in adult surveys, achievement levels of students 
— denoted, for example, by their grade point averages in school or their academic programs — are 
important in the process of civic development. Apart from being positively related to political 
knowledge (Jennings and Niemi 1974; Anderson et al. 1990; Niemi and Junn 1998), achievement 
levels have also been associated with political trust (Niemi and Junn 1998) and community par- 
ticipation (Nolin et al. 1997). Acting as a proxy for the accumulation of experience a child attains 
through longer and longer exposure to education, it is also expected that a child’s grade level in 
school will influence key political skills as well as attitudes such as political efficacy and toler- 
ance of diversity. 

Because of their association with important life experiences, certain characteristics estab- 
lished at birth are also significant correlates of civic development. One such factor, race-ethnic- 
ity, is related to a variety of components that go into civic development. Some early research 
suggested that black and Hispanic youths had more positive attitudes toward the political system 
early in their lives than did whites, though black and Hispanic disenchantment was much more 
precipitous through the teen years (Dawson et al. 1977). By the 1970s, however, Abramson con- 
cluded that, on balance, both black and Hispanic preadults had lower political efficacy than 
whites and that blacks also expressed less trust in the political system than whites (Abramson 



2 This line of research emerged in the 1950s and waned in the 1970s. There has been a resurgence in the field that is, in part, at- 
tributable to the increasing concerns about the future of American democracy referred to in the Introduction. 
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1983). With respect to participation, some research indicates that Hispanic teenagers claim to 
have undertaken less volunteer activity (Hodgkinson and Weitzman 1997), but race-ethnicity 
was not a significant factor in volunteer activity according to a recent multivariate analysis (No- 
lin et al. 1997). In addition, black and Hispanic high school seniors in the 1988 NAEP expressed 
slightly greater interest in civics and government than did white students, though their knowl- 
edge of this subject was significantly less (Niemi and Junn 1998). 

Early studies also suggested that young females were less knowledgeable than young males 
about politics and less likely to participate in campaign-like activities (Hess and Tomey 1967; 
Jennings and Niemi 1981). More recent research supports this notion with respect to knowledge, 
although with some qualifications (Niemi and Junn 1998; Ravitch and Finn 1987). As to partici- 
pation, a recent adult survey shows that women participate slightly less in political activities than 
men but are as active or more active in other community activities (Verba et al. 1995). Similarly, 
among teenagers, volunteer activity is slightly greater among girls than boys (Hodgkinson and 
Weitzman 1997; Nolin et al. 1997). 



Family Factors 

Family background and other characteristics of the family play an important role in civic 
development. Most prominent by far is parental education level and its effect on student political 
knowledge levels. So pervasive is this connection that parental education is a standard reporting 
criterion in NAEP report cards (Anderson et al. 1990; Beatty et al. 1996). Even when included in 
multivariate analyses along with numerous other factors, parental education makes a difference 
(Verba et al. 1995; Niemi and Junn 1998). 3 Likewise, parental education is related to youths’ 
participatory attitudes and behavior, including their voluntary community service (Verba et al. 
1995; Nolin et al. 1997). Parental education may also play a role in the development of attitudes 
such as political efficacy (Jennings and Niemi 1974), though the evidence is not as conclusive. 4 

Less clear is the role played by parental attitudes and behaviors themselves. One might hy- 
pothesize that parental values would greatly affect the same values in their children. And so it 
seems with respect to political partisanship, though even partisan ties develop a life of their own 
as young people move into middle adulthood (Niemi and Jennings 1991; Miller and Shanks 
1996; Sears and Valentino 1997). In addition, parental participation seems to have an effect on 
offspring behavior, including community voluntarism among youths (Verba et al. 1995; Nolin et 



3 Parental education is to some extent a proxy for social class. Typically, no effort is made to determine exactly what it is about 
parent education levels that affects their offspring. 

4 Jennings and Niemi (1974), using a sample of high school seniors, found no relationship between parent education and political 
trust. Verba et al. (1995), relying on an adult sample, found no connection between parent education and civic skills. 
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al. 1997). With respect to attitudes, however, the picture is less straightforward. For example, 
parent-offspring correlations for political efficacy have been described as “weak” (Abramson 
1983), and it has been remarked that parental influence in general (apart from partisanship) is 
“meager” (Beck 1977). On the other hand, when two parents share the same attitudes, or when 
parents and children discuss politics moderately often, similarity in parent and child values is 
heightened considerably (Jennings and Niemi 1974, 1981). 

Finally, families, like schools, have different modes of decision making, which may influ- 
ence student attitudes such as political efficacy if not factual political knowledge (Almond and 
Verba 1963; Chaffee et al. 1973). Early research indicated that children who grew up in house- 
holds where their input into decisions was not encouraged tended to have lower interest in be- 
coming involved politically and socially. 



School-Related Factors 

Opinion is virtually unanimous that formal education is the strongest, most consistent cor- 
relate of political knowledge among individuals (Hyman et al. 1975; Delli Carpini and Keeter 
1996; Nie et al. 1996). There is far less certainty, however, about what components of formal 
education make citizens more knowledgeable. For example, for many years, the accepted wisdom 
in the political science profession was that civics classes have little or no effect on the vast ma- 
jority of students (Beck 1977). In fact, recent research suggests that schools and individual 
classes do have significant effects on student learning (Berliner and Biddle 1995). For instance, 
an analysis of the 1988 NAEP civics assessment (Niemi and Junn 1998) concludes that the 
amount and recency of civics coursework as well as the nature of classroom activities contribute 
a meaningful amount to young people’s knowledge of civics and government. Students in classes 
that deal with current events have also been shown to be more interested in acquiring knowledge 
about current events (news attentiveness) than their counterparts not exposed to such classroom 
experiences (Chapman et al. 1997). 

Studies of the curriculum and other school characteristics have tended to find fewer posi- 
tive effects on attitudes than on knowledge. Hyman and Wright (1979, 65-67), for example, ex- 
plain in much detail why the effects of education on values are significant even though “their 
cumulative weight in the mind’s scales does not appear as great as that observed in the realm of 
knowledge.” Ferguson (1991, 392) notes that social studies instruction has few effects, and 
where there is an effect, it is “more instrumental in promoting knowledge . . . [than] participatory 
attitudes and skills.” In addition, studies by political scientists have often found only limited ef- 
fects on student values (e.g., Langton and Jennings 1968; Merelman 1971). Nevertheless, even 
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here the studies have been anything but uniformly negative, leaving open the possibility that civ- 
ics instruction influences attitudes such as political efficacy and tolerance of diversity. 

Participation in school activities is also a relevant factor, though broad-ranging, multivari- 
ate analyses have been relatively infrequent. What is variously referred to as the context of in- 
struction, or the hidden curriculum (Patrick 1977; Patrick and Hoge 1991), may be a major force 
in the development of civic attitudes such as “internal” political efficacy (for a contrary view, see 
Merelman 1980). The relevant context includes not only the method of interaction and discourse 
in the classroom (Wilen and White 1991), but also the overall “school climate” (Jennings, Eh- 
man, and Niemi 1974; Ehman 1980; Leming 1985). Likewise, participation in student govern- 
ment and in extracurricular activities has sometimes been cited as a contributor to more 
participatory attitudes and behavior, and also as a factor behind participatory skills (Beck and 
Jennings 1982; Holland and Andre 1987; Verba et al. 1995). While the effects of school climate 
and policies are usually thought to be attitudinal, a few studies suggest that they may be related to 
knowledge levels as well, especially if one conceives of knowledge as the acquisition of certain 
kinds of conceptual frameworks and skills as opposed to the accumulation of basic facts (Patrick 
1977; Verba et al. 1995; Niemi and Junn 1998). 

Finally, the type of school — whether public, church-related private, or other private — is 
widely thought to be significant to a variety of cognitive and attitudinal outcomes. Observed dif- 
ferences, of course, may be due to selection factors as well as school influence per se. In any 
event, it is relevant here to note that in a recent study, it was found that students in church-related 
schools were considerably more likely to be involved in community service (Nolin et al. 1997). 

Community Involvement/Service Learning 

In addition to the individual, family, and school factors cited above, there has been a recent 
focus on the value to students of community involvement and service learning. Service learning 
in one form or another has been promoted vigorously since the turn of the century in an effort to 
promote civic education and social responsibility (Wade and Saxe 1996; Hepburn 1997). In the 
1970s, “experiential learning” was viewed as a means to extend civic education beyond abstract 
principles to include concrete community involvement, and in the mid-1980s, the National 
Commission on Youth (1980) and the Commission on Work, Family, and Citizenship (W.T. 
Grant 1988) endorsed major efforts to assess and promote the potential for advancing school citi- 
zenship education through service learning. 

It is in recent years, however, that community involvement has been promoted most vigor- 
ously. The call to action has come from many sources and has taken many forms. At the national 
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level, for example, presidential backing and bipartisan support in Congress in 1990 produced the 
National and Community Service Trust Act, and under the first Clinton administration, the 
AmeriCorps and Learn and Serve America programs were established. 5 In 1997, a wide-ranging 
group of nonprofit organizations, universities, schools, and government organizations established 
the “Partnering Initiative on Education and Civil Society” to help build service learning opportu- 
nities into elementary, secondary, and postsecondary classroom curricula. 

There are at least two competing views of the purpose of service learning (Kahne and 
Westheimer 1996). One is tied closely to notions of altruism and volunteerism and has as its 
main purpose helping those in need and thereby fulfilling and perhaps increasing the participants’ 
sense of social responsibility. The other is more closely tied to academic learning, including the 
acquisition of knowledge, skills, and attitudes supportive of democratic society. The belief that 
community service can increase civic development is central to the second view of service 
learning (Alt and Medrich 1994; Calhoun 1993). The fact remains, however, that little research 
has been done linking community service to the development of good citizenship skills and atti- 
tudes among adolescents (Conrad and Hedin 1991; Wade and Saxe 1996). Political efficacy has 
been most frequently studied; insofar as one can judge from the variety of research designs and 
measuring instruments, the findings are mixed. (For a review and assessment of these studies, see 
Wade and Saxe 1996.) 6 

At a general level, research suggests that building the service experience into a classroom 
setting through class discussions, reports, and so on enhances its positive effects (Conrad and 
Hedin 1991; Dewsbury-White 1993). It is also suggested that knowledge is most likely to in- 
crease when the service is academically oriented, as with tutoring (Cohen et al. 1982; Hedin 
1987). General knowledge is often thought to be neither increased nor decreased by service expe- 
riences (Alt and Medrich 1994), but there may be gains in knowledge related specifically to the 
tasks performed (Hamilton and Zeldin 1987). Recent research has also raised the question of 
whether there is a difference in the effect of voluntary activities and those promoted by or re- 
quired by a school (Hodgkinson and Weitzman 1996). 



5 The number and scope of activities have become so large that the National Service-Learning Clearinghouse was established at 
the University of Minnesota to foster communication and offer mutual assistance among the many programs. For a brief descrip- 
tion of the clearinghouse, see Shumer and Belbas (1996). 

6 At the college level, Markus et al. (1993) report on the basis of a carefully crafted experimental study of a first-year political 
science course that community involvement was strongly related to both attitudinal change and knowledge acquisition. Among 
adults, research from the 1950s and the 1990s shows that participation in community groups is associated with enhanced partici- 
patory skills (Almond and Verba 1963; Verba et al. 1995). 
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No recent study has contained all of the individual, family, school, and participation items 
described above. The 1988 NAEP civics assessment afforded a wide-ranging study of political 
knowledge (Niemi and Junn 1998), but it did not contain parental reports or any information on 
voluntary activities. Studies of community service have become more frequent, such as those by 
Independent Sector (Hodgkinson and Weitzman 1997) and an earlier report using the NHES:96 
data (Nolin et al. 1997), but they have concentrated on the extent of participation and not on its 
possible effects. In response to this situation, the present report contains a full complement of 
such factors. 

This report assesses the current level of high school students’ political knowledge, attention 
to politics, political participatory skills, political efficacy, and tolerance of diversity and docu- 
ments the personal, family, and school correlates that possibly account for their development. It 
is not suggested that the five elements considered here are a complete description of civic devel- 
opment, only that these are among the civic values and dispositions that ought to be encouraged 
among American students. As mentioned earlier, each of these elements and others are cited in 
the voluntary national standards for civics and American government (Center for Civic Education 
1994), though the specific indicators used in this report were developed independently. The stan- 
dards also contain a number of elements not addressed by NHES and that are not dealt with in 
this report. See also the Civics Framework for the 1998 NAEP, which has three interrelated 
components: knowledge, intellectual and participatory skills, and civic dispositions. 

It is not expected that all students or all parents will rank highly on each of the compo- 
nents, nor is it implied that all students or parents should score the same. Nonetheless, citizens in 
democratic societies are generally expected to be reasonably knowledgeable about their govern- 
ment and how it operates (political knowledge); to be interested in and aware of politics and gov- 
ernment (attention to politics); to have the ability to participate in the governing of their 
community, state, and nation (political participatory skills); to feel that they can influence what 
the government does and that the government responds to their wishes (political efficacy); and to 
be tolerant of different opinions (tolerance of diversity). It is how these values and dispositions 
develop among high school students that is of interest here. 
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